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BY P. J. CAROLAN. 


We must confess that notwithstanding the universality of 
the endorsement of this sentiment, we have our doubts as to 
its feasibility on any principle of metaphysics or philosophy. 
Animal is the genus of which man, horse, &c., &c., are species. 
Each species has its proper place assigned to it in creation. 
Every grain of sand on the sea-shore, every drop of water in 
the ocean, and every atom in the air is possessed of the same 
equality of right and place in nature’s broad domain. In this 
respect we affirm the equality of man with his fellow. By a 
close examination of each of the different species, we arrive 
at a minute classification, and are able to distinguish them pro- 
perly. As we view the different races of men, the question 
naturally arises, whence the apparent difference which length 
of days, and lapse of ages have indelibly stamped on each ? 
Is it the difference of organic structure, or the material ele- 
ments of composition? It is of but little consequence whether 
it arises from the one, or the other, for in either case equality 
is lost, and consequently the difference which characterises 
the races of man destroys their equality. Go to the froxen 
antlers of the North pole, or the scorching sands beneath the 
Torrid zone, change your course to the East or West, and the 
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same difference is apparent. Do you ask the reason of this 
difference ? Go ask the wind that howls its dirge over the 
dark, dishonered grave of pantheism, atheism, and infidelity, 
and the answer is “ Who by searching can find out God.” The 
attempt is not only futile, but impious. “ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” It is sufficient to 
know the difference, and to recognize the divinity that pro- 
duced it. Be this as it may, the beauty and harmony that 
permutes the works of nature will remain unchanged after 
the storm of fanatics shall have ceased to rage, and proceed ac- 
cording to the fixed order of Him who gave the seas their 
bounds. 

The earth in its diurnal motion on its axis producing the 
pleasing alternation of day and night, prosecutes its annual 
motion around the sun, and causes the change of seas 
essential to our welfare and prosperity. This fact is palp 
even to the most unlettered. But can the rationalist with all h 
ingenuity explain the phenomena of gravitation, or how the my- 
riads of worlds that revolve in immensity of space are kept in 
their orbit ?—the very attempt will cause the mind to recoil 
upon itself, and render but more apparent the contracted limit of 
human investigation. For such a finite being as man to ques- 
tion the justice or design of the Almighty in the order and 
distribution of his gifts to to his creatures, or to attempt to 
war against the decrees of heaven pertaining to them, though 
waged from the sanctuary, is blasphemy in the extreme. God 
in the infinitude of his wisdom orders all things right. 

If we consider man as an intellectual being, we find that he 
possesses attributes that give him an ascendency over all other 
animals ; in other words, we find him possessed of a mind ca- 
pable of almost infinite expansion, and developments, acting 
through the medium of the material elements of his being. 
But neither reason, analogy or the experience of mankind, 
sanction the doctrine of the equality of mind acting through 
this media. For the sake of the argument, we grant the 
equality of mind. Now note the difference through the media 
of the Caucasian and Negro races. As we make the com- 
parison, can any one be so devoid of candor, so insensible to 
the passing events, so dead to the evidences of his own senses 
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upon which he relies with unerring certainty, as not to be able 
to discriminate between these effects. [t is an axiom, that 
like or similar causes, must produce like effects. In the case 
under consideration, it must follow then, that as the effects are 
not similar, the causes too, cannot be similar. The one is 
evidently endowed with higher perogatives, and susceptible 
of greater development and a wider scope of comprehension 
than the other. Such is the case even among individuals of 
the same race, this is palpable to all who have been engaged 
in training the mind of the young. How wide the difference in 
the mental status of the Caucasian andthe Negro? Converse 
with them, and intellectually you will discover as wide a 
difference as in their color and features. God in the plenitude 
of his wisdom endowed each with a mental capicity adapted 
to the position to be filled. To the one he gave an intellet of a 
high order, to the other servility of mind harmonizing with the 
Divine mandate, “ Servants be obedient to your masters.” As 
well might we hope to remove the rocks of Gibraltar by hissing 
at them, as to expect by any effort in our power to equalize their 
position. The very attempt is an infringement upon their natu- 
ral right, and a perversion of the laws of his being. The sphere 
of each is clearly in dicated, and their rights defined. Nature’s 
outfit is perfect. She has fitted each to the duties assigned 
him, and demands their consumation. This is her own edict. 
from her own stand-point. It is the “higher law,” the law of 
order, and he that would subvert it, sins against “ The Eternal 
First Cause.” 


THE AIR WE BREATHE. 





BY J. F. JOHNSTON, 


The earth we inhabit is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
air, the height of which is known to be at least forty-five miles. 
It presses upon the earth with a weight equal, at the level of 
the sea, to about fifteen pound on every inch of surface. As 
we ascend high mountains, this weight becomes less ; and as 
we go down into deep mines, it becomes sensibly greater. 

We breathe this atmospheric air, and without it we could 
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not live a single moment. It floats around the earth in almost 
perpetual motion ; and according to the swiftness with which 
it moves, it produces gentle breezes, swift winds, or terrible 
tornadoes. 

Though very familiar to us, and regarded with little curiosity, 
this air is yet very wonderful, both in itself and in its uses. 
Imperfect as the knowledge of the ancients was, they recog- 
nized its importance by giving it a place among what they re- 
garded as the four primal elements of nature—fire, air, earth 
and water. 

Yet, though air is apparently pure and elementary, it is by no 
means either a simple or pure substance. It is a mixture of 
several different kinds of matter, each of which performs a 
beautiful and wise part in relation to animal and vegetable 
life. Four substances, at least, are known to be necessary to 
its composition. Two of these, oxygen and nitrogen, form 
nearly its entire bulk; the two others, carbonic acid, and 
watery vapor being present only in minute quantities. 

Oxygen is a kind of air or gas, which, like the atmosphere 
itself, is without color, taste or smell. A candle burns in it 
with much greater brilliancy and rapidity than in common air. 
Animals also breathe in it with an increase of pleasure ; but 
it excites them, quickens their circulation, throws them into a 
state of fever, and finally kills them, by excess of excitement. 
They live too rapidily in pure oxygen gas, and burn away in 
it like the fast-flaring candle. 

This gas is easily prepared by mixing the chlorate of potash 
of the shops with a little sand, powdered glass, or oxide of 
manganese, and heating the mixture in a flask over a spirit- 
lamp. When it melts, the gas is given off, and will soon fill 
the flask. It cannot be seen by the eye, or detected by any 
of the other senses. Its presence may be readily shown, how- 
ever, by introducing a lighted taper or a bit of red hot char- 
coal, or of kindled phosphorus, at the end of a wire. The 
brilliancy of the burning will prove the presence of the gas. 

Nitrogen is also a kind of air, which, like ozygen, is void of 
color, taste and smell ; but a lighted a candle is instantly ex- 
tinguished, and animals cease to breathe when introduced into 
it. We obtain this gas by putting a bit of phosphorus into a 
small cup over water, kindling it, and inverting over it a bottle, 
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dipping with its mouth into the water. When the phospho- 
rus has ceased to burn, and the bottle has become cool. it may 


be corked and removed from the water. Ifa lighted taper be 
now introduced into the bottle, it will immediately be extin- 
guished, showing that only nitrogen remains. In this process, 
the burning phosphorus removes the oxygen from the air con- 
tained in the bottle, and leaves only the nitrogen. 

Oxygen is one-ninth part heavier, and nitrogen one thirty- 
sixth part lighter than common air. Carbonic acid is a kind 
of air which, like oxygen and nitrogen, is void @f color; but, 
unlike them, possesses a slight odor, and a perceptibly sour 
taste. Burning bodies are extinguished, and animals cease to 
breathe when introduced into it. It is one-half heavier than 
common air, and can therefore be poured through the air from 
one vessel to another. When passed through lime-water, it 
makes it milky, forming with the dissolved lime an insoluble 
white powder, which, because it contains carbonic acid, is 
called carbonate of lime, and is the same thing as chalk. It is 
the escape of this gas which gives their sparkling briskness 
to fermented liquors, to soda water, and to the waters of some 
mineral springs. 

Carbonic acid is easily prepared by pouring vinegar upon 
common soda, or diluted spirit of salt, (muriatic acid,) upon 
chalk or limestone. The gas rises in bubbles through the 
liquid, and, in consequence of its weight, remains in the lower 
part of the vessel. As it collects, it graudually ascends, dri- 
ving the common air before it, and at last flows, as water 
would do, over the edge of the vessel. Its rise may be shown 
by introducing two lighted tapers, one above the other, when 
the lower one will be seen to go out, while the upper one is 
still burning. 

Watery vapor is the steam or vapor visible, or invisible, 
which ascends from a surface of water when exposed to the 
air. When water is spilt upon the ground in dry weather, it 
soon disappears : it rises in invisible vapor, and floats buoy- 
antly among the other constituents of the atmosphere. 

These four substances, the air every where and always con- 
tains. They are all necessary to the daily wants of animal 
and vegetable life ; but the two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, 
form so large a proportion of the whole that we are accustomed 
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to say of dry air, that it consists of nitrogen and oxygen only, 
in proportion of four gallows of the former to one of the latter. 
More correctly, however, 100 gallons of air, when deprived of 
the watery vapor and carbonic acid it contains, consists of 79 
gallons of nitrogen mixed with 21 gallons of oxygen. 

The carbonic acid exists in the air in very small proportion. 
At ordinary elevations there are only about 2 gallons of this 
gas in 5000 of air; one-twenty-fifth hundreth part of the whole. 
It increases, however, as we ascend, so that at heights of 8000 
or 10,000 feet the proportion of carbonic acid is nearly doubled. 
Even this increased quantity is very small, and yet its pres- 
ence is necessary to the existence of vegetable life on the 
surface of the earth. 

Being heavier than common air, it appears singular that the 
proportion of this gas should increase as we ascend into the 
atmosphere. Its natural tendency would seem to be rather to 
sink towards the earth, and there to form a layer of deadly air, 
in which neither animal nor plant could live. But independ- 
ent of winds and ewrial currents, which tend to mix and blend 
together the different gases of which the air consists, all gases, 
by a law of nature, tend to diffuse themselves through each 
other, and to intermix more or less speedily, even where the 
utmost stillness prevails and no wind agitates them. Hence 
a light gas like hydrogen does not rise wholly to the utmost 
regions of the air, there to float on the heavier gases ; nor 
does a heavy gas like carbonic acid sink down so as to rest 
permanently beneath the lighter gases, On the contrary, all 
slowly intermix, become interfused, and mutually intercorpo- 
rated, so that the hydrogen, the carbonic acid, and the other 
gases which are produced in nature, may be found everywhere 
through the whole mass, and a comparatively homogeneous 
mixture uniformily overspreads the whole earth. In obedience 
to this law, carbonic acid in all places slowly rises or slowly 
sinks, as the case may be, and thus, on the whole, a uniform 
purity is maintained in the air we breathe. If it seems to 
linger in sheltered hollows like the deadly gas-lake of Java, 
it is because the fatal air issues from the earth as rapidly as it 
can diffuse itself upwards through the atmosphere ; and if it 
rest more abundantly on the mountain top, it is because the 
leaves of plants, and the waters of the sea, absorb it from, the 
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lower layers of the air faster than it can descend to supply 
their demands. 

The watery vapor varies in quantity with the climate and 
temperature of the place. It is less in cold seasons and cli- 
mates generally than in such as are hot. It seldom forms more 
than 1-60th or less than 1-200th of the bulk of the air. The 
presence of carbonic acid in the atmosphere is shown by the 
formation of a white film of carbonate of lime on the surface 
of lime-water when this is exposed the air. The presence of 
watery vapor may be shown on the hottest days by pouring 
ice-cold water into a tumbler or water-bottle, when the vapor 
of the air will rapidly condense on the outer surface of the 
vessel in the form of drops of dew. 

The purposes which we know to be served by these several 
constituents of the atmosphere show both that they are all 
essential to the composition of the air, and that in quantity as 
well as kind they have been beneficially adjusted to the com- 
position, the wants, and the fuuctions of animals and of plants. 

Thus, as to the oxygen— 

From every breath of air which the animal draws into its 
lungs it extracts a quantity of oxygen. The oxygen thus ob- 
tained is a part of the natural food of the animal, which it can 
obtain from no other natural source, and new supplies of which 
are necessary every moment. The oxygen of the atmosphere, 
therefore, is essential to the very existence of life in the high- 
er orders of animals. 

The candle burns also, and all combustible bodies kindle in 
the air, only because it contains oxygen. This gas is a kind 
of necessary food to flaming and burning bodies; so that 
were it absent from the earth’s atmosphere, neither light nor 
heat could be produced from coal, wood or other combustible 
substances. 

But the proportion, also, in which oxygen exists in the air 
is adjusted to the existing condition of things. Did the at- 
mosphere consist of oxygen only, the lives of animals would 
be of most brief duration, and bodies onee set on fire would 
burn so fast as to be absolutely beyond control. The oxygen 
is therefore mixed with a large proportion of nitrogen. This 
gas, not being poisonous, as carbonic acid is, harmlessly dilutes 
the too active oxygen. It weakens and prolongs its action on 
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the system as water dilutes wine or spirits, and assuages their 
too fiery influence upon the animal frame. 

Then, as to the carbonic acid— 

Every green leaf that waves on the field or tree sucks in, dur- 
ing the sunshine, this gas from the air. It is as indispensable to 
the life of the plant as oxygen is to the life of the animal.— 
Remove carbonic acid from the air and all vegetable growth 
would cease. It must, therefore, be a necessary constituent of 
the atmosphere of our earth. 

But carbonic acid is poisonous to animals. It is for this rea- 
son that the proportion of this gas contained in the air is so 
very small. Were this proportion much greater than it is, 
animals as they are now constituted could not breathe the 
atmosphere without injury to their health. On the other 
hand, that growing plants may be able to obtain a sufficiently 
large and rapid supply of carbonic acid from a gaseous mixture 
which contains so little, they are made to hang out their many 
waving leaves into the atmosphere. Over the surface of these 
leaves are sprinkled countless pores or mouths, which are con- 
tinually employed in separating and drinking in carbonic acid 
gas. The myriads of leaves which a single tree spreads out, 
and the constant renewal of the moving air in which they are 
suspended, enable the living plant to draw an abundant supply 
for all its wants from an atmosphere already adjusted to the 
constitution of living animals. 

This constant action of the leaves of plants is one of the 
natural agencies by which the proportion of carbonic acid in 
the lower regions of the atmosphere is rendered less than it is 
in the higher regions. 

So, also, the watery vapor of the atmosphere is not less 
necessary to the maintenance of life. The living plant con- 
sists of water to the amount of nearly three-fourth of its whole 
weight, and from the surtace of its leaves water is continually 
rising into the air in the form of invisible vapor. 

Were the air absolutely dry, it would cause this water to 
evaporate from their leaves more rapidly than it could be sup- 
plied to them by the soil and roots. This they would speedily 
become flaccid and the whole plant would droop, wither and 
die. 


The living animal, in like manner, is made up for the most 
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part of water. A man of 154 lbs. weight contains 116 lbs. of 
water, and only 38 Ibs. of dry matter. From his skin and from 
his lungs water is continually evaporating. Were the air 
around him perfectly dry his skin would become parched and 
shrivelled, and thirst would oppress his feverish frame. The 
air which he breathes from his lungs is loaded with moisture. 
Were that which he draws in entirely free from watery vapor, 
he would soon breathe out the fluids which fill up his tissues, 
and would dry up into a withered and ghastly mummy. It is 
because the simoon and other hot winds of the desert approach 
to this state of dryness, that they are so fatal to those who 
travel on the arid waste. 

Thus the moisture which the atmosphere contains is also 
essential to the maintenance of the present condition, both of 
animal and vegetable life: it pervades the leaves and pores 
of plants, and finds admission to the lungs and general system 
of animals. 

There are, besides, other beautiful purposes which this 
moisture serves. When the summer has sunk beneath the 
horizon, and coolness revisits the scorched plant and soil, the 
grateful dew descends along with it and moistens alike the 
green leaf and the thirsty land—the invisible moisture of the 
air thickens into hazy mists, and settles in tiny pearls on every 
cool thing. How thankful for this nightly dew has nature 
everywhere and always appeared, and how have poets in every 
age sung of its beauty and beneficence ! 

Let us attend for a moment to the cause of this descent of 
the dew, and to the way in which it seems to select, as it were, 
the spots on which it will fall. 

All bodies on the surface of the earth radiate, or throw out 
rays of heat in straight lines—every warmer body to every 
colder—and the whole earth itself is continually sending rays 
of heat upwards through the clear air into free cold space. 
Thus on the earth’s surface all bodies strive, as it were, after 
an equality of temperature, (an equilibrium of heat,) while the 
suaface as a whole tends gradually towards a cooler state.— 
But while the sun shines on any spot this cooling will not take 
place, for the surface there receives for the time more heat 
than it gives off; and, when the sun goes down, if the clear 
sky be shut out by a canopy of clouds, these will arrest and 
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again throw back to the earth a portion of the heat which 
escapes by radiation, and will thus prevent it from being dis- 
sipated. At night, then, when the sun is absent, the earth 
will cool the most—on clear nights also more than when it is 
cloudy ; and when clouds only partially obscure the sky, those 
parts will become coolest which look towards the clearest por- 
tions of the heavens. 

Again, the quantity of vapor which the air is capable of 
holding in suspension is dependent upon its temperature. At 
high temperatures, in warm climates, or in warm weather, it 
can sustain more—at law temperatures, or in cold weather, 
less. Hence, when a current of comparatively warm air, 
loaded with moisture, ascends, or comes in contact with, a cold 
mountain top, it is cooled down, and is rendered incapable of 
holding the whole of the vapor in suspension, and therefore 
leaves behind, in the form of a mist or cloud encapping the lofty 
summit, a portion of its watery burden. The aqueous parti- 
cles which float in this mist appear again on the plains below, 
in the form of streams or springs. which bring nourishment at 
once, and a grateful relief to the thirsty soil. 

So, when the surface cools by radiation, the air in contact 
with it must cool also; and, like the warm currents on the 
mountain side, must forsake a portion of the watery vapor it 
has hitherto retained. This water, like the floating mist on 
the hills, descends in particles almost infinitely minute.— 
These particles collect on every leaflet, and suspend themselves 
from every blade of grass in drops of “pearly dew.” 

And mark here a beautiful adaptation. Different substances 
are endowed with the property of radiating their heat, and of 
thus becoming cool with different degrees of rapidity. Those 
substances which in the air become cool first, must also attract 
first, and most abundantly, the particles of falling dew. Thus, 
in the cool of a summer's evening, the grass-plot is wet, while 
the gravel-walk is dry; and the thirsty pasture and every 
green leaf are drinking in the descending moisture, while the 


naked land and the barren highway are still unconscious of its 
fall. 


And from the same atmospheric store of watery vapor come 
the refreshing showers which descend in our temporate zone, 
and the rushing rains which fall in torrents within the tropical 
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regions—only the mode in which they are made to descend is 
somewhat different. 

In the upper regions of the atmosphere currents of cold air 
are continually rushing from the north, and currents of warm 
air from the south. When two such currents of unequal tem- 
perature, each loaded with moisture, meet in the atmosphere, 
they mix, and the mixture has the mean temperature of the 
two: but the air of this mean temperature is incapable of 
holding in suspension the mean quantity of watery vapor con- 
tained in the two currents. Hence, as on the mountain side, a 
cloud is formed, and the excess of moisture collecting into 
drops, falls to the earth in the form of rain. 

When we consider how small a proportion of watery vapor 
exists in the air—that were it all to come down at once over 
the whole earth, it would cover the surface only to a depth of 
5 inches—we cannot think without amazement of the vast and 
continuous effects it produces. The quantity of rain which 
falls yearly on our islands, would cover them, were it all to fall 
at once, to a depth of from 25 to 30 inches; and, except the 
table-land of central Spain, there are few places in western 
Europe where the depth of yearly rain is less than 20 inches. 
And all this rain descends from an atmosphere which docs not 
contain more probably, at any one time, than falls yearly in 
dew alone over the whole earth. 

In descending, also, this rain discharges another office : it 
washes the air as it passes through it, dissolving and carrying 
down those accidental vapors which, though unwholesome to 
man, are yet fitted to assist the growth of plants. It thus 
ministers in another double manner to our health and comfort, 
purifying the air we breathe, and feeding the plants on which 
we live. 

As soon, again, as the rain ceases to fall, and the clear sky 
permits the sun’s rays once more to warm the surface of the 
earth, vapors begin to rise anew, and the sweeping winds dry 
up the rains and dews from its moistened surface. There are 
regions of the globe, also, where unending summer plays on 
the surface of the wide seas, and causes a perpetual evapora- 
tion to lift up unceasing supplies of water into the air. These 
supplies the wind wafts to other regions ; and thus the water 
which descends in rain or dew in one spot, is replaced by thiat 
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which mounts up in vapor from another. And all this to 
maintain unbroken that nice adjustment which fits the consti- 
tution of the atmosphere to the wants of living things! 

How beautiful the arrangement by which water is thus con- 
stantly evaporated or distilled, as it were, into the atmosphere, 
more largely from some, more sparingly from other spots, then 
diffused equally through the wide and restless air, and after- 
wards precipitated again in refreshing showers which cleanse 
the tainted air, or in long-mysterious dews. But how much 
more beautiful the contrivance—I might almost say the in- 
stinctive tendency—by which the dew selects the objects on 
which it delights to fall ; descending first on every living 
plant, copiously ministering to the wants of each, and expend- 
ing its superfluity only on the unproductive waste ! 

And equally kind and beautiful, when understood, nature is 
seen tobe in all her operations. Neither skill, nor materials 
are ever wasted; and yet she ungrudgingly dispenses her 
favors apparently without measure, and has subjected dead 
matter to laws which compel it to minister, and yet with a 
most ready willingness, to the wants and comforts of every 
living thing. 

Four substances, therefore—oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid 
and watery vapor—are essential to the composition of the at- 
mosphere, and they are adjusted, both in kind and quantity, to 
the existing condition of things. But besides these, the air 
contains also many other subtances in minute and indefinite 
proportions. Of these some are formed in the air itself, some 
rise in vapor from the surface of the earth, and some ascend 
from the waters of the sea. 

Of those which are formed in the air itself, two are deserv- 
ing of especial mention—ozone and nitric acid. 

The former of these is merely oxygen gas in what is called 
a more exalted chemical condition than that in which it usually 
exists. Into this condition it is brought by the action of the 
sun’s rays, of electricity, and of many other agencies. In this 
form it acts upon and combines more readily with all other 
substances. Among the other useful purposes it is supposed 
to serve, I mention the oxidation of the organic, often noxious, 
substances which rise into the atmosphere, and of those vege- 
table and other compounds in the soil, upon which depend its 
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general fertility, and the abundant production of the food of 
plants. 

Ozone is probably never absent from the atmosphere ; but is 
always present in a proportion too minute to admit of being 
determined either by weight or measure. It is more abundant 
in winter, on the tops of mountains, and after a storm has pu- 
rified the air. It is probably more serviceable to us than we 
are yet aware of. 

Nitric acid, the other important substance I have mentioned 
as being formed in the air, is probably more abundant than 
ozone. It is commonly known by the name of aquafortis, and 
consists of nitrogen and oxygen only—the two main constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere. Every flash of lightning which darts 
across the sky, and every electric spark, great or small, which 
in any other form passes through the air, causes a minute pro- 
portion of the gases, along the line of its course, to unite to- 
gether and produce nitric acid. And as this passage of elec- 
tricity through the air is frequent almost everywhere, and in 
the tropical regions is distinctly visible nearly every day of 
the year, I am inclined to regard this acid as a constant con- 
stant constituent of atmospheric air. Whether it is essential or 
indispensable to the present condition of things, we have not 
as yet the means of determining ; but it has been ascertained 
by actual experiment that this acid is at least very frequently 
present in the air, even of European countries, and falling rain 
is sometimes actually sour from the quantity of nitric acid it 
contains. This acid is very favorable to vegetable growth— 
and is, indeed, one of the substances which the falling rains 
and dews are appointed to wash out of the air, and in doing 
so to bring down to plants a valuable form of food, which is 
thus daily prepared for them among the winds of heaven. 

From the surface of the earth, again, there arise continually 
into the air vapors and gases of various kinds. The vegeta- 
ble and animal bodies which undergo decay in manifold cir- 
cumstances, and the numerous substances which are burned in 
the air, all produce chemical compounds, which being volatile 
or gaseous, ascend and mingle with the atmosphere. Some of 
these, like ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, are percepti- 
ble to the smell, while others are altogether inappreciable by 
the senses. The steaming marsh also, beneath the summer’s 
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sun, sends forth fatal miasms which prostrate the body in fever 
though neither the senses can perceive, nor our more refined 
chemical tests as yet detect their presence ; living volcanoes 
likewise belch forth their vapors ; and a thousand chemical 
operations, natural and artificial, pour out their fetid streams 
and volatile exhalations. All these ascend from the earth, are 
caught by the winds, wafted more or less speedily from their 
birthplace, and mingle with the general air. Thus the atmo- 
sphere must contain accidental substances almost without end, 
which are not essential to its constitution, and which rise into 
the wrial sea because of their lightness, just as liquid impuri- 
ties spontaneously flow, or solid impurities are washed down 
by the rivers into the waters of the great ocean. 

Of these substances which thus ascend from the earth in 
the form of gas, ammonia deserves especial notice, because of 
the important function which some agricultural writers have 
ascribed to it in reference to vegetable growth. This gas, 
which is familiar to every one in the smell of common harts- 
horn, is formed during the putrefaction of animal and vegeta- 
ble substances in the presence of water and air, and is the 
principal cause of the smell which heaps of such putrefyng 
matters give off. It is continually rising, therefore, into the 
atmosphere from many parts of the earth’s surface. It has con- 
sequently been found ina very minute quantity in the air, wher- 
ever it has been sought for. Some, therefore, deem it an es- 
sential constituent of our air. In this respect, however, it 
must be distinguished from nitric acid, which we know to be 
produced in the atmosphere itself by purely physical causes, 
and to be altogether independent of the previous existence 
of life. It is possible, as I have elsewhere shown, that am- 
monia may be so produced also, in which case we might not 
only acknowledge it for an essential constituent of the atmo- 


sphere, but discover in its existence, and constant reproduc- 


tion there, a wise provision for the maintenance of vegetabe 
growth. 

Further, from the ever-moving sea, the winds which raise it 
into rolling waves, and lash into foam, sweep upwards the 
light spray, and mingle in with the rushing air. Thus, far in- 
land and over high mountains, the salty particles are carried, 
and all the contents of sea water are mingled with the univer- 
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sal atmosphere. Hence the host of foreign substances which 
must float around us, commingled with those which we know 
to be absolutely necessary to the maintenance of animal and 
vegetable life, is almost inconceivable. 

The accumulation of all these foreign matters in the air 
would in course of time render it unwholesome to animal 
life—perhaps unfit for the healthy development even of vege- 
table forms. By the waters of heaven, as I have described, 
ascend and descend continually to wash and purify it. They 
serve as a natural conservative check. 

Thus simple as the air appears, its scientific history as a 
whole is somewhat complicated. The adjustment of the con- 
stituents involve many interesting particulars, and the arrange- 
ments by which the constant presence of its essential constitu- 
ents is secured, both in kind and quantity, are very numerous ; 
yet we cannot fail to perceive both a physical beauty, and a 
wise contrivance in them all.—National Educator. 





NIGHT AIR. 


An extraordinary fallacy is the dread of night air. What 


air can we breathe at night but night air? The choice is be- 
tween pure night air from without and foul night air from 
within. Most people prefer the latter. An unaccountable 
choice. What will they say if it is proved to be true that one- 
half of all the disease we suffer from is occasioned by people 
sleeping with their windows shut? An open window most 
nights in the year can never hurt any one. This is not to say 
that light is not necessary to recovery. In great cities night 
airis often the best and purest air to be had in the twenty-four 
hours. I could better understand in towns shutting the win- 
dows during the day than during the night, for the sake of the 
sick. The absence of smoke, the quiet, all tend to making 
the night the best time for airing the patient. One of our 
best medical authorities on consumption and climate, has told 
me that the air in London is never so good as after ten o’clock 
at night. Always air your room, then, from the outside if pos- 
sible. Windows are made to open, doors are made to shut ; a 
truth which seems extremely difficult of apprehension. Every 
room must be aired from without ; every passage from within. 
But the fewer passages there are in a hospital the better.— 
Florence Nightingale. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


THE PARENT'S DUTY. 


The richest treasure of a parent is his child, and there is an 
indescribable pleasure in viewing the gambols of our little 
ones—in listening to their artless pratile, and then giving 
reins to imagination, in portraying in vivid colors their future 
life. What parent has not done this? Who has failed to 
muse, meditate, and speculate upon it—to draw upon the 
wardrobe of hope, for her brighest robes, and decorate his off- 
spring with them? It matters not how cold and selfish that 
parent’s heart may be—how dead to human sympathies—how 
pure or base his own character—how high or low his position 
in society—how rich or pure he is, yet in his inmost heart 
glows a burning coal of love for his child, and he builds 
“ Castles in the air,” and indulges in the bright day dream that 
his career will be unclouded prosperity and happiness. Such 
are the aspirations which naturally spring from every parent’s 
heart, such the vision which ever and anon passes before his 
mind’s eye ; but, while indulging in these bright creations of 
his fancy, he looks only at the sunlight which gilds his 
ideal picture, and ignores the darker tints which the back 
ground reveals. He utterly and wilfully refuses to look the 
picture fairly in the face, to strip it of the hues with which his 
imagination has painted it of realizing what it is, or will be, 
instead of what he desires it to be. 
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Engrossed in the cares and pursuits of active every day life, 
the parent, though he may use his child ever so well, banishes 
all thought of his existence, when absent from home. His 
business occupies his time and attention, and the child, or 
children whom God has entrusted to his care, are forgotten 
until they again gather around his knees, and by their pres- 
ence remind him, that they, too, have claims upon him. He 
deludes himself with the idea, he labors for their welfare, that 
they will reap the rich fruits of his dusty toil, and that his 
present duty to them is performed by sending them to school, 
and placing them in a charge of a teacher. Never a thought 
has he time to bestow upon the character, capacity or disposi- 
tion of that teacher. Blindly he confides the pure, spotless 
mind of his dearest treasure to an utter stranger, to receive 
impressions of life long duration. He pauses not to think of 
possible influence which that teacher may exercise, or stays 
to look at the associates he has selected for his child, or con- 
jectures even the possible effect of example and association 
upon him. He acts as though his task was fulfilled. The pre- 
paration for future usefulness, the cultivation of mind and 
manners necessary to realize his own bright day dream for his 
child, all this he expects of the teacher. 

Admitting, however, the teacher is all that be ought to be, 
intelligent, faithful, and capable ; admit that he performs well 
the trust confided to his care, even the parent’s duty is by no 
means fulfilled. He should remember that the teacher is but 
auxiliary to the parent. True, he teaches the children the 
elements of education, but the education obtained in the school- 
room is but a meagre part of that necessary to pass creditably 
through life. The teacher may faitfully labor to educate a 
child, but unless his efforts are supported by the influence and 
example of its parents—-unless his hands are held up in the dis- 
charge of his duty, at least half his labor is thrown away. 

A beautiful edifices strikes the eye with admiration, but it is 
not for a single material used in it, or of two or three, but 
for all—not only for its materials, but for the perfect harmony 
of its proportions. It is the structure as a whole—with its ap- 
propriate materials, elegant proportions, and skillful workman- 
ship, that commands our praise. 

The education of a child is an intellectual structure. The 


2 
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teacher may furnish and fashion much of the material, but 
much more must be furnished and fashioned by the parent, 
and the ignorance or neglect of either is fatal to the symmetry 
and perfection of it. It is true, that, in general too much is 
expected of the teacher, and too little of the parents. That 
little is not withheld by design, but by thoughtlessness, and 
that neglect, is as fatal to the parent’s hope, to the realization 
of his bright dreams as the deadly simoon to the travelers of 
the desert. The remedy is in the parent’s hand, and it is alike 
due to parent and child, to apply it. A thorough self inves- 
tigation will soon point out the line between reality and im- 
agination, will enable him to draw aside the fanciful drapery 
he has so pleasantly woven together in his day dreams, will 
point out the legitimate effects of his own precept and ex- 
ample, will show him that his actions, conduct, habits of 
thought and speech, are reproduced with more or léss varia- 
tion in his child. He will realize his own neglect, perhaps 
when too late, in finding instead of the perfection he so fondly 
hoped for, but an image of himself, perhaps improved, perhaps 
not. 

Perfection has never, will never be attained on earth, but 
that is no reason why it should not be toiled for. Why we 
should not carefully watch the development, cultivation and 
improvement of our children, co-operate with the faithful 
teacher in his arduous labors, prune every vice, and foster 
every virtue, and the parent with patience and perseverance, 
virtues watered by the love he bears for his children, may at 
last check, if not eradicate vice and vicious tendencies, and 
strengthened by daily precept and example all the bright vir- 
tues and accomplishments of which he would see them pos- 
sessed, and thus, and thus only will he lay a just predicate on 
which to base any of his fancy sketches. JUNIUS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Three centuries ago, the English tongue was regarded gen- 
erally, by learned men in Europe, as a dialect, which could not 
hopefully aspire to great prominence in the empire of letters. 
Even in England, it was ordinarily treated with contempt. A 
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few persons wrote it in astyle which, in some respects, has 
never been surpassed. We find, however, that the Norman- 
French, which had been introduced by William the Conqueror, 
und which was wedded to the beld and dashing line of 
monarchs that sueceeded him, was most esteemed in aristocratic 
circles. The Norman tongue took complete possession of the 
law proceedings. The most learned books were usually witten 
in Latin; and even the Greek was understood by the great 
body of men that made any pretensions to a knowledge of 
literature. We find the splendid Tudor Queens, Mary and 
Elizabeth, using the classic tongues on the most familiar ocea- 
sions. The latter replied orally tothe addresses of the Univer- 
sities of Britain in the Greek language. 

The savage Norman Kings labored in vain, however, to ex- 
tirpate the Saxon tongue, hallowed by the glorious memories 
of Alfred the Great, and not less sacred on account of the dis- 
astrous battle of Hastings. It was ordained that the Norman 
language should be used in all law proceedings and records ; 
but the combined influences of fashion, aristocracy, royalty, 
and positive enactment were unavailing, and after an experi- 
ment of three hundred vears, the severe law was repealed. 
The Normans converted the richest lanes of Britain into hunt- 
ing grounds; they drove the Saxons from their courts ; they. 
in fact, reduced them to the condition of miserable serfs ; but 
the bloody Richards and Henry shed the public blood without 
accomplishing their designs ; the masses treasured and used 
the dialect which formed for after ages the basis of 


“ That tongue 
In which our Shakspeare wrote, in which our Milton sung.” 


Like diamonds hidden for centuries by a mountain weight, 
the rich gems of the Saxon lost nothing by their incarceration. 
When the mighty Norman incubus was removed, they shone 
forth bright, and pure, and beautiful, as in the days when Alfred 
fought the Danes. 

The finest specimen of the modern Saxon is the translation 
of the Bible by order of King James, of England. Even the 
majesty of the Greek tongue almost bows before the sublime 
capacities of the English, tested in some of the grandest rhe- 
torical flights of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Though the German, unquestionably, is the richest of all 
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the modern tongues, the empire of the world may be consider- 
ed as divided between the rival claimants French and English. 
Edward Everett, in one of his Mount Vernon papers, relates 
the following interesting anecdote : 

“There was a curious association of Gibbon’s literary career 
with the diffusion of the English language in this country. 
He had lived in early life a good deal on the continent, and 
under the impression that the French was to be the universal 
tengue, wrote his first essay in that language. He sent a copy 
of it to David Hume, who wrote him, in 1767, in acknowledg- 
ment of it, as follows: ‘ Why do you compose in French, and 
carry faggots into the wood,’ as Horace says in regard to those 
Romans, who wrote in Greek? I grant that you have alike 
motive to those Romans, and adopt a language much more 
generally diffused than your native tongue. But have you 
not remarked the fate of those two languages in following 
ages? The Latin, though then less celebrated, and confined 
to more narrow limits, has in some measure outlived the Greek, 
and is mow more generally understood by men of letters. Let 
the French, therefere, triumph in the present diffusion of the 
tongue. Our solid and increasing establishment in America, 
where we need less dread the inundation of barbarians, pro- 
mise a superior stability and direction of the English lan- 


guage !” 





AN ASTRONOMER’S VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE. 


In wafting ourselves in imagination to our own satellite, the 
moon—the nearest of our celestial bodies—we have passed 
over a distance equal to thirty times the diameter of our globe. 
In advancing to the sun we travel over a distance equal to 
thirty times that of the moon; and before we reach Uranus, 
the remotest of the planets, we have traveled a space equal to 
twenty times the earth’s distance from the sun. Thus placed 
at the limits of a system inclosed ina circle of 1800 millions 
of miles in radius, our appreciation of distance would appear 
to be exhausted, and we seem te be on the margin of an un- 
fathomable abyss. The telescope, however, and the mural 
circle, enable us to span the void; and the genius of man, 
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proud of the achievement—and justly, if humbly, proud—has 
crossed the gulf 12,000 times the radius of his own system, 
that he may study the nearest world in the firmament of 
heaven. Beyond this frontier lies the whole universe of stars, 
their binary systems—their clusters, and their nebulous com- 
binations. The observed parallax of one-fourth of a second 
in Lyra, carries us four times as far into the bosom of space ; 
but though beyond this we have no positive measure of dis- 
tance, it would be as unphilosophical to assign its limits to 
creation, as to give it an infinite range. In this rapid flight 
into space, we have traversed it in but one dimension, and the 
line which we have traced is but a unit in the scale of celes- 
tial distance. Creation in its wise panorama is still above, 
beneath, and around us. The overarching heavens still inclose 
us, and innumerable worlds sparkle in its canopy. If from 
this bourne, from which the astronomical traveler alone re- 
turns, we look upon our course, our own planetary system 
ceases to be perceived. Its sun is dim—itself but an invisible 
point in the nebulous light that intervenes. Where, then, is 
our terrestial ball—its oceans—its continents—its mountains— 
its empires—its dynasties—its thrones? Where is our father- 
land—its factions—its christian disunions—its crimes, and 
its unholy wars? Where is our home—its peace—its en- 
dearments—its hopes—and fears? Where is man, the intel- 
lectual monad—the only atom of organic life that pierces the 
depths, and interprets the enigma of the universe ?—and yet 
the only spark of a spiritual nature which disclaims the an- 
thority and resists the will of the Universal King! They have 
all disappeared in the far-off perspective—the long vista of 
space, whose apex, where it a sun, the hugest telescope would 
fail to descry. No living thing here meets the eye, and no 
sentiment associated with life presses on the affections. The 
tiny organism of earth and ocean—everything that moves and 
breathes—that lives and dies—all are ingulphed in the great 
conception of the universe. The straining mind can not unite 
the immeasurable extremes. The infinite in space—the per- 
fect in wisdom, alone fill the expanded soul, and portray in 
their awful combijnation—the Creator of the Universe.— North 
British Review, 
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A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 





The names, brother and sister, are enshrined with the affec- 
tions of every bosom, and can never be forgotten or blotted 
out. They are among the most tender and endearing appella- 
tions of our language, and the relationship is one from which 
flow some of the gentlest and most affectionate sympathies 
which soften and sweeten the loved intercourse of the family 
circle. There are no ties of consanguinty more delicate and pow- 
erful, that have more influence over the wayward passions of 
youth, than those that flow from and entwine themselves 
around the heart of a kind and affectionate sister. 

Often is it that the only hope of a young man is the genial 
and plastic influence of a loved sister. For her sake he will 
abstain from many of these vices which, but for that influence 
and sisterly regard, would bring upon himself both disgrace 
and ruin. She can gently instil into his mind the precepts of 
virtue and religion, and lead his thoughts to high and holy things. 

But more especially is the influence of a sister exercised over 
the tender heart of childhood. When playmates are unkind 
to them—when their young hearts are heavily loaded with 
sorrow, oh! how quickly they flee to that sister for sympathy 
and comfort. The position which the sister occupies within 
the heart is an enviable one ; for, as he ascends life’s rugged 
path to manhood’s summit, that love and regard of his childish 
years grows more enduring, and entwines itself more closely 
around the heart. 

This is no flight of fancy—far from it. It has often been 
exemplified in real life, and ought to be so common as to be fa- 
miliar to all. Many sisters are more than guardian angels to 
their brothers ; and when those brothers have to mourn the 
loss of their departed sisters, they can almost fancy that they 
are such in the better world. 

The only influence of both brothers and sisters ought to be 
the aim of all those who bear that appellation and sustain that 
relationship. It should be acquired at the earliest possible 
period. They should reflect that, upon the influence which 
they are daily exerting upon those around them, is written 
Eternity.— Waverly Magazine. 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. 





BY JOHN G. SAXE, 





Aut veniam viam, aut facium. 


It was a noble Roman, 
In Rome’s imperial day, 

Who heard a coward croaker, 
Before the battle say ; 

“ They're safe in such a fortress ; 
There is no way to shake it—” 

“On! on!” exclaimed the hero, 
I'll find away, or make it. 


Is fame your aspiration ? 
Her path is steep and high; 

In vain he seeks the temple, 
Content to gaze and sigh, 

The shining throne is waiting, 
But he alone can take it, 

Who says, with Roman firmness, 
Ii find a way, or make it. 


Is learning your ambition? 
There is no royal road ; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode. 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
if he has still the Roman will 
To find a way, or make it. 


Are riches worth the getting ? 
They must be bravely sought ; 
With wishing and with fretting 
The boon cannot be bought ; 
To all the prize is open, 
But only he can take it, 
Who says, with Roman courage, 
I'll find a way, or make it. 


In love's impassioned warfare, 
The tale ever been 

That victory crowns the valiant, 
The brave are they who win; 

Though strong is beauty’s castle, 
A lover still may take it, 

Who says, with Roman daring, 
I'll find a way, or make it. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 





BY TIMOTHY OLD TEACHER, ESQ. 





It must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that any system 
of instruction that would release the pupil from personal 
application is defective. And equally so, a course that would 
throw the labor of the teacher, on the pupil. The teacher that 
confines his recitations to the strict letter of the text, and the 
questions introduced for examination, wrecks his class on Scilla; 
and on the other hand, the teacher that discards the use of text- 
books and confines himself to oral instructions steers straight for 
Charibdes. The quicksands of the one course are not less dan- 
gerous, than the hidden rocks of the other. The pupil may sur- 
vive the wreck, buffet the waves and get to the shore, but whilst 
one, with manful exertion escapes, five are lost on the shoals of 
indolence. Toaccomplish the most, there should be a union of 
effort on the part of both the pupil and teacher. The pupil left 
to grope his way, by the dim light of his text-book, possibly may 
thread the tangled maze, and arrive at the conclusions incul- 
cated, but to say the least, when the subject is happily eluci- 
dated by oral instruction and explanations, his labor is light- 
ened and progress much more certain. The judicious teacher 
will impart in this way just so much assistance, as is neces- 
sary for the comprehension of the subject. He seeks rather 
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to smoothe the difficulties of the class, to lead, than carry 
them. In no instance, must the teacher do the work of 
the pupil. The mother in teaching her child to walk first 
gently leads it, inspires it with confidence to make exertion, 
then steps in advance, holds in her hand some promised re- 
ward to induce it to follow. In the first effort it may totter, 
but presently it acquires boldness and advances without diffi- 
culty. The skillful teacher, like the fond mother will aid and 
encourage, as the necessity of the case may demand. 

The pupil should be taught from the start, that if he would 
attain to eminence or distinction in future life, he must think 
act, and decide, for himself. The teacher should reflect that 
in every instance he renders unnecessary aid, he weakens and 
cripples the ability to do on the part of his pupil. At times 
it will happen that insurmountable difficnlties will present 
themselves, in such instances just so much aid should be given 
as will lead him inductively to overcome all obstacles, and pre- 
sent the subject in such a light as it may be understood. Oral 
instruction, as some have supposed is by no means of recent 
origin. Plato, Socrates, and even our Savior thus taught. In 
its first efforts the child can do but little with books. It knows 
nothing of them. Were oral instruction to be excluded from 
the school-room, that intellect capable of such infinite expan- 
sion, would remain forever locked up in ignorance. I am aware 
that this kind of instruction is susceptible of great abuse, and 
if practiced alone without the aid of books would tend to give 
the student but a superficial knowledge of the subject pur- 
sued. If we reject it, from the fact that it has been injudi- 
ciously used by some, what is there we should not reject for 
the same reason. The simple fact that there is a counterfeit 
currency in circulation is not proof that there is nosuch thing 
as good money, but on the contrary it is the evidence of its 
existence, for without it there would have been no inducement 
for the fraud. We have then but to be the mfore guarded, to 
detect the false from the genuine. That oral instruction in 
the hands of the injudicious has been misapplied, is no argu- 
ment against its use. To my mind the strongest objection 
against, is the possibility that the teacher may take it for 


granted that the learner comprehends what he has just said, 
and pass on to the elucidation of some other topic. This may 
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be avoided, by requiring the class to recapitulate in their own 
language the substance of the foregoing lecture. With the 
judicious instructor nothing is taken for granted, but the class 
is required to demonstrate everything. 

It will be found on examination that a rigid adherence to the 
text-book, is susceptible of even greater abuse on the part of 
teacher and pupil than oral instruction. There are hundreds 
engaged in giving instruction, or rather in pretending to in- 
struct in Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, &c., &c., without any 
knowledge of the subject, and but for the aid at the foot of the 
page, would be unable to ask a question. In oral instruction 
this fraud would be immediately exposed, and the teacher 
obliged to confess his ignorance. But this is not all. When 
the teacher is acquainted with the science taught, because the 
pupil is able to give the exact language of the book, he may 
be deceived in supposing him to understand the subject. It 
is too often the case, that they commit the language of the 
book, and know nothing more about its meaning than just so 
many green headed parots. They can chatter, but it is with- 
out sense, they repeat words, but don’t understand them. But 
a short time since, I attended the examination of a so-called 
Female College. There were more studies laid down, than em. 
braced in a University curriculum. Everything passed of 
handsomely, the auditors pronounced it the most accurate they 
ever witnessed, but the old teacher was abroad, and whilst 
doting papas and mammas were felicitating themselves on the 
wonderful progress of their children, he was laughing in his 
sleeve. They could repeat what was in the book, and that 
was ail. It is highly probable they understood as much asthe 
president. I have seen classes that were able to recite the 
rules of Grammar and Arithmetic with the most perfect accu- 
racy, and at the same time unable to analyse a simple sentence, 
or solve a question outside of the book. In all reason, I ask of 
of how much value is such knowledge ? 

Do not understand me to insinuate that books and rules 
should be dispensed with. I mean no such thing, I only wish 
to inculcate that they must not be depended upon alone. Mere 
oral instruction is quite as defective as a rigid adherence to a 
written course. To obtain the greatest improvement of your 
school, they must be happily blended. No exact rule can be 
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given, for the quick perception of one pupil will enable him to 
understand what you desire, whilst others will be more slow. 
However, it may be suggested that in the early stages of an 
education, the instruction should be viva voce. If the teacher 
will but keep these hints in view, he will find that neither his 
own time, nor that of his pupils has been wasted. Their pro- 
gress will be real, and not only afford satisfaction to himself, but 
the judicious parent. 





DIGNITY OF THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 





SAMUEL P. BATES, A. M.; “ AUTHOR OF INSTITUTE LECTURES.” 





The life of the teacher is spent in a different sphere from 
that of the husbandman. There are none of the elements of 
natural beauty about him, that light up the path of the tiller 
of the soil. The herds lowing for their keeper, barns filled 
with plenty, the fruitery growing with the orchard’s bounty, 
the broad, rich acres of nicely cultivated land,—are not his. 
His home, it may be is an up-stairs tenement in some obscure 
court. His mornings and his evenings are spent in study, pre- 
paring for his daily task. If by chance he catch a breath of 
fresh air, laden with the fragrance of new mown hay and apple 
blossoms, or the sound of bees’ industrious murmur, itis when 
wafted to him as he passes the garden wall of the farmer. His 
days are spent in the toil of the classroom. Patient and un- 
ceasing he must instruct the pupils committed to his charge. 
One may be quick to apprehend, and ready and attentive in 
all his tasks, while others are drones and laggards. But he 
must adapt himself to all. He may be obliged to repeat again 
and again, processes the most simple in their nature, and still 
realize the disheartening truth that he has failed to make them 
understood by the dull and indolent members of his class. 

He may see his instructions disregarded, and his good ad- 
vice thrown away. But he must be meek and patient still, and 
renew his attemps as though all were equally apt to learn and 
teachable in spirit, and never tire in his exertions for the im- 
provement and welfare of the company that are gathered 
around him. Indulgent parents may pour into his ear the 
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complaints of pampered and fault-finding children, who have 
perhaps escaped unwhipped of justice, which, but for the kind- 
ness of his heart, would have been meted out them. But he 
inust take it all in sympathy and meekness, and still strive to 
goon in harmony. Who can tell the heart-eating cares that 
beset the life of the teacher in his accustomed round of tasks? 
Who can recount the burdens that he bears on his bosom dur- 
ing his waking moments, and the perplexities that disturb his 
midnight slumbers? Such is the picture of the daily life of 
the teacher. As an occupation, as a means of support and 
pastime, it cannot compare in independence and comfortable 
living with that of the cultivation of the earth. But what is 
the end of his labors? The work which the teacher accom- 
plishes is unending in its results. Eternity will alone suffice 
to measure the fruits of his industry. He works upon a ma- 
terial that will never perish. When he labors to bring into 
operation of those faculties with which the minds of his pu- 
pils are endowed, and inspires by his enthusiasm their young 
hearts with a love for learning, and a reverence for the truths 
of science, and the beauties of literature, he wakes to action 
the energies of a living soul,—he tunes an instrument strung 
by the hand of the creator, that will never cease to yield har- 
monious sounds. He disciplines, and trains for usefulness in 
life, those who come under his charge. But the influence of 
that training is not confined to those who received it. They 
go forth into life to impart unto others in turn what the have 
realized : 
“ And euch as he receives’the flame, 
Will light his altar with its ray.” 

What calling merely secular can equal in dignity a work like 
this? What profession in which the responsibilities are so 
great, in which the future teems with results so momentous ? 
The teacher is no less a personage than a co-worker with the 
Creator in the highest manifestations of his power. Without 
development, the mind of man is naught but a blank, a waste 
without beauty and without use. But when the hand of cul- 
ture is laid upon it, it praises alike the handiwork of the 
Creator, and the developments it receives from him who trains 
it. So that the work of the latter approximates in dignity to 
the former. 
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There is a grandeur in the profession of the law which is 
hardly equalled among the callings of life. Though so often 
sneered at and despised, for the reason no profession is more 
shamefully abused by many of the class who should defend its 
honor and uphold its dignity, yet in its true purpose, and in its 
legitimate results, it challenges our respect and veneration. 
It is the business of the lawyer to search out the facts which 
shall show innocence or guilt, and thereby establish justice. 
The notion of a judgment for the purpose of establishing right, 
is one that inheres in the human mind, and is essential to ve- 
racity and honor. We can scarcely conceive a more exalted 
idea than that of a general judgment, when all the wrongs of 
ages shall be righted, when the rights of the abused and long- 
suffering shall be vindicated. The honest advocate does not 
agree to prove a man innocent when he is guilty, to misrepre- 
sent and falaify to gain the suit of his client; but to see that 
no more than justice is done—that the rights and privileges 
of that client are respected and that he secure “ even-handed” 
justice. In this light the profession of the law is noble and 
dignified. It awakens the finest feelings and sensibilities of 
the heart, to feel that one is the vindicator of the injured, and 
@axes the noblest powers of the intellect to search out and set 
in order the facts that shall inevitably conduct to justice. To 
feel that the life or death of the client, the happiness or misery 
of an innocent and dependent family may hang upon his 
words, is sufficient to arouse him to the utmost of his capacity, 
and to inspire him with unwonted vigor. 

But the genuine faithful teacher does more than this. He 
is not only vindicator of justice and a defender of truth and 
virtue, when trampled on by the offender, but he performs this 
labor prospectively. He labors to establish in the character, 
principles that are antagonistic to vice and crime, and to nur- 
ture in the heart sentiments and feelings which shall direct in 
the paths of recitude and honor. His office is to smooth and 
polish the gem whose ragged corners would otherwise tear 
and lacerate whatever it chanced to come in contact with. He 
subdues the spirit of contention, he inculcates the universal 
brotherhood of man, and lifts his pupils up above the pretty 
spirit of jealousy and revenge, which leads to those endless 
and harassing difficulties that principally occupy the time of 
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lawyer. The dignity of these duties is apparent. They su- 
persede the necessity of legal profession, and hence rise above 
itin honor. Whenever the mission of the schoolmaster shall 
be made perfectly useful, then the lawyer’s “ occupation’s 
gone.” 

We prize beyond the value of gold those master-pieces of 
art scattered over Europe, which attract the connoiseur of 
every land. From generation to generation, and from age to 
age, they are preserved with almost a religious veneration. 
We pronounce the name of the artist with a thrill of feeling 
which his own lofty genius alone can inspire. But he labors 
to produce the form and features of these frames of ours upon 
canvass and in marble; and though he inspire these, dumb 
and cold as they are, with the grace and beauty of the mov- 
ing, speaking form, yet it is but a shadow that he creates. 
Scarce has he put the final touch of his pencil, or has struck 
upon his chisel the last tinkling blows, ere time’s effacing 
fingers are busy on its surface, and the canvass fades and moul- 
ders, and the marble is crumbling into dust. Not so with the 
work of the teacher. He draws the lineaments and features 
of life upon a human soul, warm with emotion and radiat with 
heavenly beauty. His work does not fade and crumble, butis” 
more enduring with years. Every line from his pencil takes 
deeper and brighter color as time wears on, and every stroke 
from his chisel lays bare veins of beauty which grow richer 
with age and take a higher polish from use.—New York Edu- 
cational Herald. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


We commend the subjoined judicious remarks, from the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, to the discriminating attention and re- 
gard of parents as well as of teachers. They contain impor- 
tant principles in reference to the education of the young, and 
cannot be too carefully heeded : 

“Tt is the vice of the age to substitute learning for wisdom, 
to educate the head and forget that there is a more important 
education necessary, the heart. The reason is cultivated 
at an age when nature does not furnish the elements necessary 
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to a successful cultivation of it; and the child is solicited to 
reflect, when he is only capable of sensation and emotion. In 
infancy, the attention and memory are only excited strongly 
by things which impress the senses and move the heart, and 
more available instruction may be obtained in an‘hour spent in 
the fields, where wisdom and goodness are exemplified, seen and 
felt, than in a month spent in study, where they are expounded 
in stereotype aphorism. 

“No physician doubts that precocious children, in fifty 
cases for one, are much worse for the discipline they have 
undergone. The mind seems to have been strained and 
the foundations for insanity are laid.. When the studies for 
maturer years are stuffed into the child’s head, people do 
not reflect on the anatomical fact that the brain of an in- 
fant is not the brain of a man—that the one is confirmed 
and can bear exertion—the other is growing and requires re- 
pose ; that to force the attention to abstract facts—to load the 
memory with chronological, and historical, and scientific de- 
tails—in short, to expect a child’s brain to bear with impunity 
the exertion of a man’s, is just as rational as it would be to 
hazard the same experiment on its muscles, 

“ The first eight or ten years of life should be devoted to 
the, education of the heart—to the formation of principles 
rather than what is usually termed knowledge. Nature her- 
self points out such a course ; for the emotions are then the 
liveliest and most easily moulded, being as yet unalloyed by 
passion. It is from this source that the mass of men are here- 
after to draw their sum of happiness or misery ; the actions of 
the immence majority are, under all circumstances, determined 
much more by feeling than by reflection ; in truth, life pre- 
sents an infinity of occasions where it is essential to happiness 
that we should feel rightly ; very few where it is all necessary 
that we should think profoundly. 

“Up to the seventh year of life, very great changes are 
going on in the structure of the brain, and demand, therefore, 
the utmost attention not to interrupt them by improper over- 
excitement. Just that degree of exercise should be given to 
the brain as is necessary to its health ; and the best, is oral in- 
struction, exemplified by objects which strike the senses. 

“It is perhaps unnecessary to add that at this period of life 
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special attention should be given, both by parents and teachers 
to the physical development of the child. Pure air and free 
exercise are indispensable, and wherever either of these are 
withheld, the consequences will be certain to excend them- 
selves over the whole future life. The seeds of protracted and 
hopeless sufferings have in innumerable instances been sown 
into the constitution of the child simply through ignorance of 
this great fundamental physical iaw ; and the time has come 
when the united voices of these innocent victims shall ascend, 
trumpet tongued, to the ears of every parent and teacher in the 
land: ‘Give us free air and wholesome exercises ; leave to 
develope our expanding energies in accordance with the laws 
of our being, and full scope for the elastic and bounding im- 
pulses of our young blood.’ ” 


EDUCATION SOUTH. 

The Boston Post has published a series on “ Colleges and 
Schools in the South,” which concludos as follows : 

“Tn reviewing the subject of education in the Southern 
States, we arrive at this general result: That the scattered 
condition of the people is unfavorable to the very general preva- 
lence of the common school system, such as prevails in New 
England. Private schools are more general in the South than 
any other portion of the world; and as to the higher semin- 
aries of learning, if she is not now equal to the North, she 
soon will be. And then, the education she acquires from social 
intercourse may outweigh all the real instruction imparted 
through the lyceum system. 

At the present time, the South is more active in improving 
her educational system than the North. At her recent com- 
mercial conventions the subject has been freely discussed, and 
the general view has been taken that her sons and daughters 
should be educated at home, and not at the North. The South- 
erners not only propose to furnish themselves with education, 
but with school-books. The last have been very generally, 
procured from the North. The South has been accustomed to 
pay the North for school-books and education $5,000,000 annu- 
ally. But she is now endeavoring to mannfacture both school- 





books and edueation for own children. 
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THE UGLY DAUGHTER. 


BY E. 8S. BYRON, M. D. 


“ But look then,” said Mrs. Kerr, to her husband, “ how ugly 
the little one is. Is she not William ?” 

And Mr. Kerr, who was sitting in a rocking chair, amusing 
himself with poking the fire, laid down the tongs he held, and 
gravely answered his wife— 

“ But my dear, you have already said so a hundred times, 
and were you to say it a hundred times more, Rosa would not 
become less ugly for your saying so.” 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. She was their 
only child, and to do her mother justice, was really very ugly, 
nay, almost revolting, with her little gray eyes, flat nose, large 
mouth, thick protruding lips, red hair, and above all, a form re- 
markably awry. 

Rosa was then very ugly ; but she was a sweet girl, never- 
theless. Kind and intelligent, she possessed a mind of the 
highest order. Nature seemed to have compensated her with 
every good quality of the heart, for the want of every beauty 
of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt as she listened to 
her mother’s observation. 

“Oh, you little fright, you will never get a husband !” 

Eight o’clock struck ; Mrs. Kerr was sorely vexed. 

“ Go to bed Rosanna.” 

3 
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Trembling, the litt!e girl approached her mother, to give 
her a kiss of good night. 

“Tis useless, you little monster !” said her mother. 

A tear rolled from the little one’s eye. She hastily wiped 
it way, and turning to her father, presented the yet humid 
cheek. 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“Tam not altogether miserable,” she murmured, leaving the 
room. 7 

Retired to her chamber, she commenced embroidering a 
scarf, and worked thus, part of the night, for she desired to 
be able to present it her mother when she rose in the morning. 

The clock struck twelve. She had just finished it, and put- 
ting it by, the little girl calmly resigned herself to rest. Her 
repose was undisturbed. 

On the morrow Rosa presented the scarf to her mother. 
What was the pain the little one experienced when her mother 
received it coldly, and expressed none of those tender senti- 
ments which were to have been the sweet little one’s reward ! 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neighboring mirror. 

“ Yes,” she said, internally, “I am ugly—they say right,” and 
she sought in her young head to find a remedy for her ugliness. 

And then in the world, new pangs wounded the little ugly 
one’s heart A first impression alienated all the young girls of 
her own age, but then she was so good, so amiable, so amusing, 
that they approached, then listrned, and then loved her. 

Now indeed our little one was happy. 

One day Mr. Kerr went home in a violent passion, and be- 
came in consequence of some trifling provocation, highly in- 
censed against his wife. Their domestic felicity was troubled 
for eight long days—for eight long days Mrs. Kerr was con- 
tinually crying. Rosanna in vain racking her young brain to 
discover why—but her father still continued angry, and her 
mother was still continually weeping. At last she reflected in 
her mind how to reconcile them. 

They were all seated in the parlor. Mr. Kerr was arranging 
the fire. When this was concluded, he threw the tongs from 
him and snatched a book from the mantle, and opened it ab- 
ruptly ; but after a few moments perusal, he closed it again in 
a violent humor, cast a fierce glance at his trembling wife, and 
hurriedly rose from his chair. 
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Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms around his neck, 
as he was about to rise, and affectionately caressed him, He 
could not reject her innocent coaxing, and the little girl think- 
ing she had succeeded in touching his heart, took in her hand 
the moistened handkerchief, wherewith her mother had been 
drying her weeping eyes, and dried them a second time there- 
with. She then tenderly embraced her mother, who returned 
her caress with all a mother’s fondness. 

The parties being now favorably disposed, nought remained 
but to establish a peace. This was no easy matter—neither 
would make the first overture, and without the penetration of 
little Rosa, the reconciliation would not have taken place. 

She took her father’s hand between her own little hands and 
pressed it to her bosom, she then took her mother’s hand, and 
joined it to her father’s, as it lay near her heart. Human pride 
could resist no longer—the alienated parents rose at the same 
moment, and cordially embraced each other. 

From that hour, Rosa was the idol of them both. 

Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly Rosanna, was the or- 
nament of any society to which her mother presented her. 
Amiable, witty and observing, her conversation was univer- 
sally curted. 

One summer evening the sun, which during the day had 
shed over nature an intense heat, had just disappeared, leav- 
ing the horizon covered with long, wide bands of red—clouds 
more and more dark were heaping themselves on the eastern 
sky—the atmosphere was suffocating ; and one would deem 
the earth was returning to the sun from the heat she had 
been receiving from the latter during the day. All was heavy 
and weary—the air inhaled, seemed rather to suffocate than 
to nourish. A drowsy languor overcame every one. 

In a saloon, whose every window was thrown open, might 
be seen gliding here and there in the darkened light, groups 
of young females, whose white dresses slightly agitated by the 
rising breeze of the evening, offered mysterious and poetical 
whereon the imagination loved to dwell. A low languishing 
whisper was then heard, like the soothing murmur of some 
distant rivulet. A young woman seated before a piano, was 
expressing her heart’s sentiments by an extempore melody, 
now smooth and tender, now deep and trembling. 
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No more whisperings, but a general silence took place, for 
hers was a celestial sympathy, a seraph’s song. 

George Underwood, a fine, rich, blue-eyed young man, was 
so deeply touched be the melody, that his frame seemed agita- 
ted by a momentary convulsion. - He listened to the angel’s 
voice so softly harmonizing with the sweet notes of the instru- 
ment, and felt an indescribable sensation thrill through his 
frame. 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice still vibrated on Un- 
derwood’s ear and there was a charm in the witty original 
trifle to which he listened, that transfixed him where he stood. 

“ How beautifully must that girl be,” thought George Un- 
derwood “ Happy the man on whom may fall her choice,” and 
he involuntarily sighed. Suddenly lights were brought in. 
The young woman was the ugly Rosanna. 

George Uunderwood was stupefied. He closed his eyes, but 
the charm of that voice haunted his memory. He gazed on 
her a second time and found her less ugly. The beauties of 
her mind seemed transfered to her person, and her grey eyes 
small as they were, expressed wonderfully well her internal 


sensation. 


George Underwood wedded Rosanna, and became the hap- 
piest of men, in the possession of the kindest and most loving 
woman. 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, the faithful com- 
panions of our lives, accompany us to. the grave. 


WISDOM. 
BY EMMA WILLARD. 


Dear CHILDREN AND YoutH :—Suppose you were traveling 
where you saw two roads before you, gently dividing to the 
right hand and the left. Of yourselves you know which to 
choose, although you have heard from those who speak the 
truth, that the one is the road to Wisdom, and leads to honor 
in this world, and the salvation of your soulsin another ; while 
the other road if followed, will, by and by bring those who 
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pursue it, to a miserable company of the ragged and the starv- 
ing ; the filthy in soul and in body ; and finally, at the mortal 
close of this path, is the State prison and the gallows. It is 
dark beyond ; and over the black gulf is written DEsTrucTION. 

Who among us seeing a young child, as yet free to choose, 
would not feel anxious that his or her feet should be turned 
aside from the evil path, to choose the one that leads by Wis- 
pom to honor and immortality ? This is the feeling of those 
who have considered the case of the young, and have looked 
with the eye of reason and revelation at the consequences of 
good and bad conduct. 

We have said that the good and safe roads is the road of 
Wisdom. Remember that one word Wispom. Ask yourself, 
“have I wisdom or have I not?” Has the child who gives 
away his books for a sugar plum, wisdom? No. Hasa young 
man wisdom, who gives away a fine farm for a dashing horse 
and buggy? No. These two have folly, but not Wispom. 
Wisdom, then, consists in rating everything-at its just value, and 
always grasping the greater good, though it may not be the nearer, 
or the first to be enjoyed. 

It is the part of Wisdom, too to grapple with the present toil 
and study, to secure great future advantages. To be diligent in 
study, and regular in your attendance upon school, now you 
are young, so that you may be respected and useful when you 
are men and women, is wise. 

To be neat, and orderly, and economical in your habits, so that 
you may take good care of your own, and other people’s pro- 
perty, is wise. 

There is no greater departure from the road to wisdom, than 
those pursue, who commit dishonest acts, and speak falsehoods. 
What an awful folly is his, who for any gain risks his character / 
Neither the child who gives all his books for a sugar plum, or 
the young man who gives his inheritance for a horse and car- 
riage, is so great a fool, as he who throws away, or risks his 
character for present gain. Whoever does this, is in the road 
to Destruction, and without speedy and bitter repentance, will 
end his career in shame and perdition. 

So much do we depend on our fellow beings, that character 
is of more value than property ; but we depend still more in 
God ; and his favor is of as much more value to us than char- 
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actea, as is power is greater over us, than that of man. The 
worst that man could do to us, would be to kill the body, which 
to the good, would be a blessing ; but God, after he has killed, 
can “ destroy both soul and body.” Since, then wisdom teaches 
us to rate everything at its just value, it is wise to seek the 
favor and fear the frown of God, rather than seek the favor 
and fear the frown of men. If we seek the favor of men, we 
may not obtain it. Their judgment may not be right; but 
God is righteous, and he knows all we say, and do, and all we 
think and feel.— Moral for the Young. 





DON’T GIVE UP. 





“T can’t do it, father. Indeed I can’t.” 

“Never say can’t, my son ; it isn’t a good word.” 

“ But I can’t, father. And if I can’t, I can’t. I’ve tried 
and tried, and the answer won’t come out right.” 

“Suppose you try again, Edward,” said the father to the 
discouraged boy. 

“ There’s no use in it,” replied the lad. 

“ What if you go to school to-morrow without the correct 
answer to the sum ?” 

“T’ll be put down in my class,” returned Edward. 

His father shook his head, and his countenance assumed a 
grave aspect. There was a silence of a few moments ; and 
then Edward said confidently, “I will try, and I know it will 
come out right next time.” 

And so.it did. One more earnest trial, and the work was 
done. Far happier was he after the successful effort, than he 
could have been if, yielding to a feeling of discouragement» 
he had left his task unaccomplished. 

And so all will find it. Difficulties are permitted to stand in 
our way that we may overcome them ; and only in overcoming 
them can we expect success and happiness. The mind, like 
the body, gains strength and maturity by vigorous exercise. 
It must feel and brave, like the oak, the rushing storm, as well 
as bask amid gentle breezes, in the warm sunshine. 








Cditorial Department. 


Tue New Votume.—We take great pleasure in inviting the attention of 
our readers to the present number of the Southern Teacher, the first of the 
Second Volume. We present it as a specimen of what may be expected. 
We are in the reception of numerous letters from distinguished educators, 
signifying their approval of the arrangement of the Teacher, and promising 
their assistance as contributors, or in any other way calculated to promote 
its interest. We have contracted for the execution of the work with the 
gentlemanly editors of the Montgomery Mail, until such times as we shall be 
able to establish an office of our own. The superior style in which the work 
is executed, leaves nothing to be desired in this respect. We have their 
assurance that it will be ready for delivery in proper time. In accordance 
with a former announcement, the Teacher hereafter will be issued monthly, on 
the first Monday of each month. Terms, Two Dollars per year, invariably in 
advance. 

To Our Susscrisers.—We send the first number of the Teacher to all of 
our old subscribers, and many others whose names are not on our list. If 
you wish to take the Journal, you can forward us through the post-office 
Two Dollars, the subscription for one year. If you do not wish to take it, 
please return it with as little delay as possible to the office of the Southern 
Teacher. No name will be entered on our mail book until the subscription is 
paid. We have rigidly adhered to this rule from the first, and shall continue 
to do so. We wish during the present year to extend our list to at least 
five thousand subscribers. This would put the Journal on a permanent ba- 
sis, and give us the means at once to establish an office of our own, and com- 
mence the publication of a Normal Series of text-books at home. As an 
inducement to the accomplishment of this object, we will send the second 
volume to our old subscribers for One Dollar, if they will enclose with it the 
names of two new subscribers and Four Dollars. 

Exrra Ixpucements.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter-up of clubs. For jive subscribers and $10, we will send the sixth 
eopy of the Teacher. For “a subscribers and $20, a copy of the Teacher, 
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Barton’s Practical Exercises in English Composition, and his High-School 
Grammar. For éwenty-five subscribers and $50, a copy of the Teacher, and 
Webster's or Worcester’s New Dictionary. For fifty subscribers and $100, 
a copy of the Teacher, Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary, and The 
School Teachers’ Library, published by A. S. Barns & Burr, of New York, 
consisting of the following valuable works: Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Root, on School Amusements, 
Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal 
Education ; DeTocquevill on American Institutions ; Davies Logic of Math- 
ematics ; Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teacher’s Guide ; Bates’ 
Institute Lectures on Moral Culture ; History of Education, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hon. Henry Benard, LL.D:; and Higher Christian Education, by 
B. W. Dwight. For one hundred subscribers and $200, a copy of the 
Teacher, and $50 worth of books, to be selected by the getter of the club. 

In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
post offices as there are names in the club, if requested to do so. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 

Tae AvapamMa EpvcationaL AssocraTion.—In ‘consequence of protracted 
illness, we were unable to attend the meeting of this Association at Talla- 
dega. We learn that they had a pleasant time. Particulars in our next 
number. 

Mepicat Cottece or ALaBaMA, AT Moprte.—The Fall term of Lectures in 
this, our State Institution, commences on the 14th of November next. 

The appropriation of $50,000 by our last Legislature has enabled the Trus- 
tees to complete the most_ample arrangements in every department of the 
College. The Museum was selected by Dr. Nott, personally, and is proba- 
bly not excelled by any institution of its kind. The Faculty is equal in 
scientific attainments to any Medical College found in the United States, and 
we hope the State pride of our citizens will induce them to patronize their 
home iustitutions in preference to building up colleges which do not offer 
equal or superiorjadvantages to our own. In Medicine, particularly, those 
who are preparing for this profession should avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered, to make themselves familiar with the diseases peculiar to their 
climate, under the instruction of those whose practical experience enables 
them to point out the most efficient remedial agents. Let our young men, 
then, go to the Medical College at Mobile. 

Exection oF Prestpext ror Mississtppt Coniece.—Prof. I. N. Urner, who 
has been for some years officiating as Chairman of the Faculty in Mississippi 
College, with much efficiency, was at the®last meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees elected President. 

How. J. F. Dowper..—It affords us pleasure to state that the Hon. J. F. 
Dowdell, of Alabama, has been elected to the ‘chair of Belles Lettres and 
Political Economy in the East Alabama College, at Auburn. We think the 
selection judicious ; one that will add to the growing reputation of this 
Institution. 
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A New Work on Cuewistry.—Prof. J. Darby, of the East Alabama Col- 
lege, has in press, to be issued about the first of October, a new work on 
Chemistry. Whilst on our visit to East Alabama, we had the pleasure of 
examining part of the proof-sheets. We think it will be found in many 
respects superior to any work of the kind, and predict for it an immediate 
introduction in our schools and colleges as the very book wanted. 


Lisraries.—The following passage from a memoir of Dr. Doddridge may 
serve as a hint to teachers whose pupils have access to reference or circu- 
lating libraries : 

“Sometimes he conducted the students into the library, and gave a lecture 
on its contents. Going over it, case by case, and row by row, he pointed 
out the most important authors and indicated their characteristics and excel- 
lencies, and fixed the mental association by striking or concise anecdotes. 
Would not such biographical lectures be a boon to all our students? To 
them a hugh library is often a labyrinth without a clue—a mighty maze—a 
dusty chaos. And might not the learned keepers of our great collections, 
give lectures which would be at once entertaining and edifying, on those 
rarities, printed and manuscript, of which they are the favored guardians, 
but of which their shelves are in fair way to become, not the dormitory alone 
but the sepulchre.” 


Worcesr&r’s Dicrionary.—The dictionary of Worcester has been virtually 
recognized as the standard in all departments of the Government. It has 
been adopted officially by the United States Senate: is the standard work of 
reference in the office of the Clerk of the House; is the standard authority 
for the public printing ; and is also the standard in all the publications of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 


Tue Srerzoscorr.—Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the 
stereoscope, finds that its fundamental principle was well known even to Ev- 
clid ; that it was distinctly described by Galen one thousand five hundred years 
ago; and that Giambatista Porta, had, in 1599, given such a complete draw- 
ing of the two separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the combined 
picture placed between them, that we recognize in it not only the principle, 
but the construction of the sterescope. 

A Supmarine TeLecraPn Between France anp THE Unirep Srates.—Louis 
Napoleon has sent to the Corps Legislatiff for approval of a convention for 
the laying of a submarine telegraph between France and the United States. 
As yet nothing is known of the route that will be adopted for the line, or 
tho time when it will be laid. But the fact that Louis Napoleon has matured 
such a scheme, and formally made the fact public, is a significant one in the 
progress of France and the growing interest taken in American affairs by 
the courts of Europe. 

Missovri.—* The cause of education has received a new impulse within 
the last few years. The city schools are of a high order, and the school- 
houses large and commodious. The High School is one of the best in the 
country ; the building erected for it is a very imposing structure, and its 
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internal management is as attractive as its external appearance is ornament- 
al. Two new Universities have been put into successful operation within a 
short period, and a good foundation has been laid for their future growth. 
The Washington University is enlarging its corps of officers, and its build- 
ings the present year. Dr. Eliot, the President of the Board of Directors, 
has raised within five months one hundred and twenty thousand dollars for 
the use of this Institution. A new building, one hundred one and sixty feet 
by forty, three stories high, with a tower for an observatory, will be erected 
immediately ; and three new appointments will be made in the Board of 
Instruction. The Polytechnic department of the same University is rapidly 
progressing, so far as accommodatiods are concerned. The agricultural and 
mineral resources of the State are immense, and sagacious men wish to pro- 
vide for their future development. 


University or ALapama.—The Trustees have decided that the military sys- 
tem provided for by the last Legislature, shall go into operation with the 
next collegiate year. They have elected a Military Professor and two assist- 
ants. It is thought that this system will be productive of much benefit to 
the Institution. 


Sournern Cotteces.—We shall be pleased to receive from the various 
Male and Female Colleges, Universities, Academies, and other institutions of 
learning at the South, a succinct history of their origin, present condition, 
and prospects. With these, we should be glad to get cuts representing the 
buildings, grounds, &c. It will afford us pleasuae to publish any thing of 
this sort gratis. 

Ba@y~ Editors friendly to the cause of home education, please copy. 


Heap-Quarrers ror Taacners.—We have established in Montgomery a 
Head-Quarters for Teachers, where they can have their names recorded, 
their testimonials filed, and hear of situations. For particulars address 
W. 5. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 


ProrrrasLe Exr_toruent.—Several young men of good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted for every Southern State. To 
insure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay 
return postage. 


Bee Academics, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and Teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 


Iupontaxt To Teacugrs.—Any aud all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many to purchase who before were unable on account of high 
prices. 

Wastep.—Superintendents’ Reports, Circulars, and Catalogues of Schools, 
and other Educational Documents. They will reach us if directed to South- 
ern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 
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A Worp 1s Szason.—The Editor of the Southern Teacher is prepared at 
short notice to furnish School Furniture, made and finished in the most 
superior style, at such reasonable prices as will leavessible excuse for no po 
expending money upon uncomely, unsuitable, or coarsely made articles. 
Call at the Teacher’s Exchange, and examine our well selected and beautiful 
models. 


How a Secret Spreaps wuen Toup.—Stuart the celebrated painter, discov- 
ered a valuable secret of coloring, which he confided to a friend. Some 
time after, the friend asked permission to communicate it to another, under 
the oath of secrecy. Stuart made a mark ona board and said, “I know the 
secret, and that is”—*“ One,” said his friend. “You know it,” said Stuart, 
making another mark, “and that is”’—“ Two,” said his friend. “ You tell 
your friend, and that will be”—making a third mark—* Three only,” was the 
reply. “No,” said Stuart, “ it is one hundred and eleven!” (111.) 

Morper or tHe Ixnocents.—A lecturer in Boston recently stated that the 
average life of the poorer classes in that city is about fourteen years, or 
about half that of the betterclasses. One half of the poorer classes in the 
cities die in infancy. In Philadelphia and Boston, about half of the deaths 
are of children under five years of age, and half of these die before they are 
a year old. In Providence, in 1858, three-fourths of the children under five 
years of age died from impure air and insufficient food and clothing, the 
great destroyers of infant life in all our great cities. 

Tue Larcest Partie Press 1x tur Wortp.—At the printing house of the 
Appietons, in New York is a press made expressly for Webster's Spelling 
Book, which prints both sides at once. As this is the only press of its kind 
in existence,so Webster's Speller is the only book requiring a press s0 
rapid, and on which a single book is being printed without interruption 
from January to December. The sale of Webster's Speller amounts to over 
one million per annum, and more have been sold than there are people in 
the United States. Such a book is manifestly the growth of many years ; 
aud planted in our schools, it bears abuudantly the fruits of progress and 
civilization —New York Albion. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

s@~ When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York: 

ILuwstraTeD Natura History or tux Antwan Kincpom: Being a systematic 
and popular History of the Animal Kingdom, of the Habits, Structure and 
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Classification of Animals, from the Highest to the Lowest Forms, with 
their relations to Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures and the Arts. By 
8. G. Goodrich ; with 1400 engravings. 

The plan of this work is accurately stated in the title page. The author 
seeks to comprise for popular use, a subject of almost boundless extent in 
the narrow compass of two volumes. From the scientific and learned, this 
course will probably meet with censure, from the fact that it is impossible 
to do justice to the subject. We would say in reply to this that these vol- 
umes were not designed for the scientific naturalist, but for such as have not 
the means of purchasing the hundreds and thousands of volumes in which 
this subject is embodied. No one man has probably done more to advance 
the cause of popular education than 8. G. Goodrich. His name stands on 
the title page of more than one hundred volumes that may be read with 
pleasure and profit by the child, the apprentice, the farmer, and the me- 
chanic ; but of the many volumes prepared with so much accuracy and sim- 
plicity, in our estimation none will be of more utility than his Illustrated 
Natural History. We commend this work to the attention of such as desire 
a correct knowledge of this interesting topic, but have not the leisure to 
examine it in detail. 

RUTLEDGE : 

There has been much speculation as to the authorship of this tale. Until 
quite recently, popular opinion ascribed it to the pen of Miss Evans, of 
Mobile, the distinguished author of Bulah. But it seems that public opinion 
is set at rest on this subject, by the uncontradicted announcement that it is 
from the pen of Miss Lyons, of Columbia, 8. C. It is certainly a work of 
uncommon merit, and evinces talent of the highest order. 

Tue Pronzers, Preacners and Pxor.e oF THE Mississipr1. By Wm. Henry 

Milburn : 

The author of this work is well knownin the South. By many he is known 
as the blind preacher. His writings are characterised for sprightliness and 
vigor of thought. His vocation as a traveling preacher enabled him to 
collect a large store of materials. The book before us is a work of no ordi- 
nary merit. The style is ornate, yet simple ; and the incidents thrilling, yet 
credible. The entire work is a graphic historical narrative, covering the 
most romantic period of our history. 

Punsuon’s Servons, with an Introduction. By Wm. Henry Milburn: 

This will prove of much interest to many readers. It is gotten up with 
the usual taste and neatness of all the publications of this house. 

Maraaret Moncrirre, the First Love of Aaron Burr. A Romance of the 

Revolution. 

This is a historical romances. The incidents and characters introduced 
in it, are for the most part real, the author having used his fancy in weaving 
them together. 

From J. B. M'Ferriss, Nashville, Tenn., through White, Pfister & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Frve Years rx Caixa ; with some account of the Great Rebellion, and a de- 
scription of St. Helena. By C. Taylor, M. D., formerly Missionary to 
China. 
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Our author has attained to rare proficiency in “the art of seeing,” and 
possesses the power of telling what he has seen with graphic correctness. We 
know of no adequate substitute for the minute, varied, and clear information 
contained in this work. 


From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York: 

Tue Reasons Wuy; Generat Scrence. A Creful Collection of Many Hun- 
dred Reasons for things which, though Generally Believed, Are Imper- 
fectly Understood. By the author of “ Inquire Within,” &c., &c.: 

This is indeed a book for the people. It contains a great amount of scien- 
tific knowledge—useful to everybody. In a word, we have in the compass 
of volume that may be held in the hand a familiar explanation of many sub- 
jects that occupy a large space in the philosophy of nature, relating to air, 
animals, atmosphere, caloric, chemistry. ventilation, &c., &c.; with a plain 
“reason why.” We know of no work that contains so much useful informa- 
tion in so small a compass. 

Tue Prerican Reason Wuy: A Family Guide to Scripture Reading, and A 
Wand-Book for Biblical Students. By the author of “The Reasons 
Why,” &c., &c. 

This book is not a rival in scholarship and profound learning to many of 
its predecessors in Biblical lore, yet in our estimation it will afford the sin- 
cere inffuirer important assistance in the study of the Book of Life. 


From G. G. Evans, publisher, 439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: 

Tue Trrone or Davip ; From the Consecration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem 
to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. By the Rev.J. H. Ingraham, L. L. D., 
author of “The Prince of the House of David,” and “The Pillar of Fire.” 
The aim of this work as‘ well as the preceding is to draw the attention of 

those who seldom read the Bible to the eloquence, beauty and grandeur of 
the Holy Scriptures. “The Prince of the House of David” illustrates the 
decadence of Hebraic power. “The Pillar of Fire” unfolds its beginning, 
in “The Throne of David,” we have its final culmination. We have no doubt 
but this work, in popularity and extent of circulation, will rival the former. 

Tue Home Book or Heattu anp Mepictxe; or, The Law and Means of Phys- 
ical Culture Adapted to Practical Use: Embracing a Treatise on Dyspep- 
sia, Digestion, Breathing, Ventilation, Laws of the Skin, Consumption how 
prevented, Clothing, Food, Exercise, Rest, &c. By W. A. Alcott, M. D., 
with 31 illustrations. 

This work embraces a varied range of topics in which all are interested. 

From the general scope of the subjects treated, and the character of the 

author, we should think it would prove highly useful to the general reader. 


From Moore & Norris, Troy, N. Y.: 

Tue Franxturx Grosz Manvet: An Aid to the Study of Geography and 

Astronomy, with the use of Artificial Globes. 

This work was prepared in response to the suggestion often expressed by 
teachers for the need of a simple work with which the first principles of 
Astronomy and Geography could be taught with the use of artificial globes. 
Teachers will find it of great use in bringing globes into practical use, and 
in imparting efficient aid in elementary instruction. 
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Crass Book or Botany: Being Outlines of Structure, Physiology and Clas- 
sification of Plants, with a Flora of all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. Ay Alphonso Wood, A. M. 


I know of no book that contains so interesting and intelligible statement 
of the main fact and principles of the science condensed sufficiently for the 
cse of those who have little time to devote to its pursuit. 


From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia. 

Evrorean Lire, Lecenp, anp LanpscaPre: By an Artist. 

We never conceive of an artist aside from enthusiasm. Indeed, tous they 
seem 8o intimately blended, as to be inseparable. Though they seem tolive 
in the land of realities, they pass their lives shut up in a world peculiarly 
their own. These sketches present us with such pictures of real life, 
so full of sunshine, humor and incident, and withal told with such brusque- 
ness of manner that we almost doubted their being written by one from the 
land ideality. 

Famuiar Compenp or Grotocy: For the School and the Family. By A. M. 


Hillside. Illustrated with sixty new and elegant engravings. Also Charts, 
Glossary, and Index. 


We have examined this work with much care and interest. It is concise, 
clear in expression, and sufficiently full to afford any young student of com- 
mon intelligence a general view of Geology. The careful preparation of the 
matter, and the handsome manner in which it is printed and illustrated, will 
ensure it a hearty welcome. 


From Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Stories or Inventors anp Discoverers in Science anp Uservn Arts. By 
John Timbs, F. 8. A., with illustrations. 


This is indeed a book for the old and the young; one that all may read 
with pleasure and profit. We live in an age of cheap books. For the sum 
of one dollar, you may obtain sixty narratives ranging through different ages, 
from the days of the sage Archimides down to modern times. With the 
present facilities for obtaining knowledge, none need plead ignorance. 


From E. C. & J. Biddle & Co., No. 508 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

Tue Rise, Progress, anp Present Strovucture or THE Enciuisn Lanavace. By 
the Rey. Matthew Harrison, A. M., Rector of Church Oakly, Hants; and 
late Fellow of Queens College, Oxford. 

This work is designed mainly for schools and colleges; yet we think it 
will find its way into the libraries of men of letters and taste, and will do 
much to correct the growing faults of style in many modern writers. It 
should be in the hands of every professor and teacher. 

CLEVELAND’s fares OF CompeENDIUMS or Enouisn and AwMeERIcAN LiTeRATURE. 
They consist of :— 

I. Compenpium or Enoiisn Lrreratvure, 762 pp., large 12 mo. ; comprising 

living English Authors for the 14th to the 18th century, inclusive. 

Il. Exeuisn Lirerature or tHe Nrvereenta Centory, 778 pp., large 12 mo; 

comprising living English Authors, and those who have died in the 19th 

century. 


Ill. Comrenpium or Arerican LireratuRE; comprising authors from the 
earliest period of American Literature to the present time. 
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We do not hesitate to say, that in many respects the author of this series 
is deserving of much credit. As we read many of the noble extracts, we 
was proud that it is the language we speak. Ours is a noble tongue, capable 
of noble and lofty sentiments, but sometimes much abused. Prof. Cleveland 
has inserted several pages that had better never seen light. They may 
render his works popular with a certain class, but will banish them as text- 
books in the South. We hope he may be induced to revise this series, and 
leave out those exceptionable parts. 





OUR ADVERTISING CIRCULAR. 


We invite the special attention of our readers and others interested in 
the progress and advancement of Education to our Advertising Circular of 
the present number. 

Soot Requisires—Stand first. Teachers will examine the list, and if they 
find that they are not properly supplied, they have but to visit “The Teacher’s 
Exchange” in Montgomery, just opposite the Central Bank, and they can 
obtain the best, on the most reasonable terms. 


Excetstor Scnoot Furnirure.—Teachers that would furnish themselves 
with Furniture from Ross’ celebrated manufactory, are invited to visit the 
Teachers’ Exchange and examine the charts of the different styles. We 
can suit the taste of the most fastidious. No apology need be offered for 
coarse and uncomely furniture. 

Cuaries 8. Viraix, No. 26 Market street, Montgomery, advertises Nun’s 
and Clark’s Pianos, fine Jewelry, Gold and Silver Watches, &c., &c. For 
particulars see advertisement. 


Surru, Woopman & Co., 346 Broadway, New York, and 609 Chestnut street» 
Philadelphia, advertise Johnson’s Charts, &c., &c. See advertisement. 


C. Pomroy, advertises Clothing. His stock is extensive and well selected. 
Persons desirous of a good article in this line should be sure to visit Verandah 
Corner before purchasing elsewhere. 

Boarpman & Gray advertise School Pianos for $125, Cottage, $150. Per- 
fect satisfaction guaranteed. 
its real merit. 

Wurrr, Prister & Co. publish and have for sale, at wholesale and retail, 
valuable Text-books for Schools and Colleges, and Standard and Miscella- 
neous Works. They invite special attention to the Music Department of 
their establishment under the direction of A. 8. Prisrer. 

Caases’ Scuoo. Furnrrure.—For select models, call at the Teachers 
Exchange. They are really beautiful and substantial. It is time to throw 
away your old rickety furniture and get something that will add to the 
comfort and convenience of your School. 
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Pror. Darsy's Propuyiactic Fiuip.—this is not one of the patent humbugs 
of the day, but an article highly useful. As a disinfectant it has no superior. 


PurosoruicaL InstrumENTS AND AppARATUS—See advertisement of Cham- 
berlain & Sons. 


A. 8. Barns & Burr advertise Southern School Books, National Standard 
Series, &c., &c. 

Suetpon & Co. advertise “Daggs’ Morel Science,” “Stoddard and Henkle’s 
Mathematics,” &c., &e. 

Horace Waters, Publisher of Music, Music Books and dealer in Pianos, 
&c., &c. See advertisement. 


East Atapama Femate Consecr—This popular Institution is under the 
able management of Prof. W. F. Perry, late Superintendent of Education 
for Alabama. Those desirous of informing themselves in regard to this 
Institute will here find the desired information. 

La Favetre Femate Cottece—This flourishing Institutioa is under the 
able management of Rev. J. F. Bledsoe, A. M. For thoroughness of course, 
locality, &c., it is unsurpassed by any in the South, 

CoLieciATe Inststute, at Tuskecer, ALa.—The success of this Institution, 
the past year, has been all that its friends could ask. For particulars, see 
advertisement. 

Tue Best Sysrem or Boox Keepine—See advertlsement of E. C. & J. 
Biddle. 

Coynen’s Untrep Srarzs Typx founpry.—This house furnishes everything 
necessary for a perfect Printing Office. See advertisement. 

Currer’s Cuanrs, &c.—Agency established in Montgomery for the South. 
For particnlars, see advertisement. 

Harpers’ New Series or Scnoor axp Famuty Reapers.—For particulars, 
see advertisement. 

Tur Best anp Crmapest Scoot. Booxs.—More than 200,000 sold. See W. 
LB. Smith & Co.’s advertisement. 

Just Prsrisuep.—A new advertisement from Gould & Lincoln. 

“ Messrs. Gould & Lincoln deserve the hearty thanks of the American 
public for their re-publication of so many works of solid and enduring merit. 
The catalogue of their books comprises not a few of those which the scholar 
the theologian, and the Christian would place in the very first rank.—N. A. 
Review, July, 1860. 

Brace’s Gymnastum.—See 3d page of the cover. 


Barton's Serres or Trxt-pooxs. 





Last page of cover. Send fora copy for 
o 


examination. Send also a catalogue of your institution. 























